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‘**T have sent the Book according to your commands ; I should have sent it, if you 
‘“* had not commanded me.”—Pliny the Younger. 





pron and Shelley, 
(Concluded. ) 


We now come to Shelley,—the unhappy, ill-fated, noble- 
minded Shelley ;—a poet who, with the gentlest feelings, blending 
the saddest thoughts, has imparted to his verse a seductive pathos, 
which few can tearlessly peruse. Despite of the opprobrium cast 
on him, on account of his sceptical notions, we trace in every 
sentiment he has uttered a glorious spirit of benevolence and 
philanthropy, which is in itself sufficient to disarm the malig- 
nity of his orthodox revilers; but whatever may have been 
his theological opinions, we have no intention to inquire. 
What punishment may be reserved for the mind that dares to 
reason for itself, is not for man to presume; it 1s enough to observe 
that the poet in question had a soul to reflect, and a heart to feel, 
or he never could have become the author of the works he has left 
to posterity. 

Unlike his contemporary, Byron, Shelley has but little variety 
in the tone of his poems, they are almost all of a gloomy and 
desponding cast, and abound with coffins and charnels, as if his 
whole life had been one continued dream of the tomb. He should 
have called Alastor, the Spirit of Death, instead of the Spirit of 
Solitude. Nothing can be more harrowing than the description 
of his dying form :— 

«* And now his limbs were lean ;—his scattered hair, 
Sered by the autumn of strange suffering, 

Sung dirges in the wind ; his listless hand 

Hung like dead bone within its withered skin ; 

Life, and the lustre that consumed it, shone, 

As in a furnace burning secretly, 

From his dark eyes alone.” 

The poem from which we quote these lines may be said to 
contain the germ of Shelley’s thoughts, and though of a far 
deeper and more mysterious nature are the sentiments of Alastor 
than those of Childe Harold, they come from the Spirit of Solitude 
in a tone of such piaintive sweetness and amiable feeling, that it 
is impossible not to sympathize with, and be fascinated by, them. 
Not so those of Harold ;—the strains of the Childe are the 
strains of a misanthrope; they proceed from the hate of an 
injured heart. The brooding of Byron’s gigantic mind, over its 
shattered hopes, instead of reducing it to despair drove it to 
madness, but it was the madness of malevolence; and he, there- 
fore, seldom mentions mankind without muttering some vindictive 
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curse, or sneering at them with contemptuous apathy. It is only 
when the foam of his bitterness subsides, that he sinks dewn into 
the calm level of such feelings as these :— 
“Oh! that the Desert were my dwelling-place, 
With one fair Spirit for my minister, 
That I might all forget the human race, 
And, hating no one, love but only her!” 

Romantic, however,—tranquil and seductive as this sentiment 
may seem, to a heart devoted to one object, it is, after all, but 
selfish. How different would have been the ejaculation of Shelley: 
in the yearnings of his noble and benevolent soul, for the happiness 
of his fellow-creatures, he would have turned Soom his own reflec- 
tions and apostrophized thus : 

Oh! that this earth no wilderness could shew,— 


That falsehood, hate, and change, were things unknown ; 


But, loved and loving, every heart below, 


but felt of life the sunny part alone. 


Yet, with all his melancholy musings, Shelley has pourtrayed 
the charms of nature with a force and feeling which would indicate 
that he must have taken some pleasure in the task; but alas! a 
heart so open as his to the impression of the beautiful was not 
firm enough to bear the contemplation of its decay. ‘‘ All that’s 
bright must fade,” was for ever moaning in his ear, like the echo 
of a funeral dirge; the mouldering of human bones seemed never 
absent from his sight, till he almost fancied himself a shuddering 
skeleton, over whose heart, to quote his own appalling language, 
“the rats had began to crawl, and in whose eyes the worms 
already nestled.” The most fanciful of his compositions is the 
Sensitive Plant, in which the talent of a botanist and taste of a 
poet, are displayed in verses harmonious as music itself. The 
Witch of Atlas, and Rosalind and Helen, are the only pieces he 
he has left in the shape of regular poems: the former is a tissue 
of ottava rimas, too metaphysical and allegorical to be per- 
fectly understood; the latter is a pathetic delineation of human 
sorrows, told in language equally sublime, simple, and affecting. 
After Rosalind is made to say 

‘‘ When flowers were dead and grass was green, 

Upon my mother’s grave”’ 
she observes that she is about to become a mother herself; and 
here Shelley has thrown into his conceptions a feeling which 
eminently proves its superiority over fancy: one might really 
imagine it to be the language of a woman. 





«* What was this pulse so warm and free? 
Alas !—I knew it could not be 
My own dull blood: ’twas like a thought 
Of liquid love, that spread and wrought 
Under my bosom, and in my brain, 
And crept with the blood through every vein ; 
And hour by hour, day after day, 
The wonder could not charm aw ay, 
But laid in sleep my wakeful pain, 
Until 1 knew it was a child,— 
And then I wept.” 
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Of his miscellaneous poems ‘‘ The Zucca,” ‘ Stanzas, written 
in dejection,” and “ The World’s Wasdlever,” are, by far, the 
most touching. The ‘‘ Hymn to intellectual Beauty,” is wild 
and mysterious, but passionate and beautiful in the extreme. 
‘ Lines on Mont Blane,” and ‘“‘ A Vision of the Sea,” are 
written even with more grandeur and awe than we had conceived 
such subjects could inspire. But of all his poems, strange and 
melancholy as it is, we give the preference to the one from ‘which 


we first quoted. Alas, poor Shelley! 


_ Heartless things 
Are done and said i’ the world, and many worms, 
And beasts and men live on, and mighty ‘Earth 
‘rom sea and mountain, city and wilderness, 
In vesper low or joyous orison, 
Lifts still its solemn voice ;—but thou art fied. 


We cannot come to a conclusion of this article without ex- 
pressing the indignation we feel at the refusal of the Dean of 
Westminster to allow the erection of a monument, in the Abbey, 
to the memory of Lord Byron. Whether this denial, on the part 
of the Dean, arise from his own conscientious feelings, or be in 
consequence of a hint from higher authorities, which most church- 
men will be found sufficiently servile to obey, we neither know 
nor care. We think it of little import to the memory of Lord 
Byron, whether he have a monument in Westminster Abbey, or 
not; his own writings,—his own acts,—will recommend them- 
selves to posterity without the assistance of the sculptor’s art— 
the fame of a truly great man never perishes. The Bourbons 
destroyed every statue they could find of Napoleon; and all that 
tyranny could effect was put in force to crush his remembrance ; 
but alas, for despots! the pen of the historian is far mightier 
than the sceptre of the monarch; and thememory of N apoleon will 
be handed down to futurity, and his name be uttered with enthusi- 
asm, when the bones of his oppressors will be rotting beneath their 
mashle sepulchres unmentioned and forgotten. We, therefore, 
again alirm, Byron has no need of a monument : though he is 
certainly entitled to one, no less as a poet than a man, wal the 
refusal to grant it could emanate only trom a petty and iiliberal 
mind. 

We will terminate our remarks on his character, with a quota- 
tion trom the Revue Encyclopedique, which will shew that we 
are not siugular in the exalted opinion we have always entertained 
of so illustrious and lamented a bard. 

‘Lord Byron, qui avait pleuré sur la Gréce, salua le premier 
l’aurore de sa liberte. Il vit s’accomplir le reve chéri de son 
imagination. [1 avait trouvé les hommes; il leur consacra son 
genie, sa fortune, sa vie! Qui oserait dire encore qu'il ne sentait 
pas la vertu?” Who, indeed, but the pious editor of the 
Atheneum? 
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On the Ctility of Vopular Essays. 


There was a time when the sciences were acquired through 
the medium of cards, the inventor of which amusing method of 
instruction was Thomas Murner, a German, who taught philosophy 
at Friburg, in Switzerland; and so great was his success that 
he was accused of necromancy, though, in other respects, he had 
no claim to be considered a conjurer. 

Murner’s invention was much too puerile to remain in vogue 
longer than while the glare of novelty continued to dazzle its first 
imitators. The great merit of his art seems to have been to 
make learning a diversion; for we acquire nothing so readily, or 
so rapidly, as that to which we apply ourselves with diligence, 
and that application we bestow the more cheerfully on subjects i in 
which we find the greatest pleasure, so that the most useful art of 
a teacher, who wishes to communicate his knowledge to others, 
consists in presenting it to them in an agreeable form. When 
Malherbe was on his death bed, a monk came to console him with 
his religious discourses, but his manner was so very unpleasant 
that the philosopher soon interrupted him with ‘ Stop, stop, my 
friend, your style is intolerable to me.” 

it is possible to possess the most extensive erudition, and yet 
to want the qualification of imparting it to others. The present 
age seems to be more thoroughly convinced than any preceding 
one, how powertully a pleasing and interesting manner contributes 
to the diffusion of useful knowledge. Fontenelle instructed a 
lady in astronomy; and men, much better versed in the science 
thar himself, perused his essays with delight, and wished that 
they had learned the rudiments from him. The same service as 
Fontenelle rendered to astronomy, was performed for morals by 
Addison and Stecle. After numberless attempts to convince 
mankind that it was their duty to be virtuous, these two writers 
undertook to tell them what they actually were, and to intimate 
to them how far their conduct was consistent with the laws of 
morality. The mode of addressing the public by way of essays 
had something so very attractive in it; and the manly wit and 
extensive erudition, which the authors of the Spectator possessed 
in a superlative degree, so fascinated all classes of readers, 
that people applied themselves to the study of those moralists 
with greater diligence than, perhaps, they had ever done before. 
They “read with deli ght as well what they ought, as what they 
ought not, to do, ee: though they, nevertheless, still acted just 
as they pleased, they were gratified by the opportunity of dling 
themselves as intimately acquainted with the theory of virtue as 
the most profound moralists were. In their train followed a host 
of essayists, nor did the immortal Johnson despise a plan he was 
not the originator of. 

Crowds of periodical essayists stepped forth, but few of them 
succeeded in producing wcerks which deserve to be classed with 
the Spectator. Idler, &c.; and many discovered, when too late, 
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bow much it was necessary to know, in order to impart instruction 
successfully to others. Philosophers, divines, poets, and lawyers, 
have vied with each other in teaching the world their respective 
sciences by means of desultory essays. I have ventured to offer 
this as the introduction to a series of essays on popular subjects, 
and though I may not produce masterpieces of composition, 
which, indeed, to please and to be useful it is not always neces- 
sary to do, I trust your readess will favour me with their indul- 
gence, if I draw, from authentic sources, a series of essays on 
such subjects, as shall conduce both to their amusement and 
instruction. 
CRITO. 








Song. 

Wind and wave may take thee, 
Far from sight of me, 

But will thought forsake thee, 
Or remembrance flee ? 

No!—they'll ever taunt thee, 
Fly where’er thou wilt, 

And like spirits haunt thee, 
Raised by conscious guilt. 


Falsehood, perhaps, may teach thee, 
Faithlessness no sin, 

But the truth will reach thee, 
From a voice within; 

Flattery may persuade thee, 
Thou hast injured none, 

But it will not aid thee— 
Conscience knows of one. 


Pride may strive to smother, 
What remorse will see, 
When thou find’st another 
Cannot love like me; 
Other arms may press thee!— 
Other lips meet thine !— 
But the tongue to bless thee, 
Will not speak like mine. SFORZA. 








rucity to Dandies. 


There are certain beings, who perambulate our modern Babylon, 
whom the vulgar denominate dandies ; the hyperbolical, monkeys; 
and the contemners of figurative language, fools. Of these epi- 
thets the first is, perhaps, the most applicable, embracing, as it 
does, the signification of the second and third; but however this 
may be matters little, the dandy, like the rose, ‘‘ would smell as 
sweet by any other name :” allowing it, therefore, to be designated 


a 
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by whatever utle fancy may suggest, or to be considered as a 
nondescript, we will aioe our to shew that few creatures are 
less deserving of the harshness with which they are treated, than 
the constituents of what is known to the world as the dandy tribe. 
W hy the innocent vagaries of these unfortunate beings, should 
have elicited the censure of the thinking part of the community 
has caused us, upon reflection, much astonishment. The first 
principle inculcated by Nature, in every mind, is that of self- 
defence. An offensive odour is the protection of the pole-cat. 
The mole, at the approach of danger, buries itself in the soil; and 


the dandy endeavours to conceal its imperfections in a pair of 


tight laced stays; a cloud of smoke extracted from an illuminated 
Havannah; or beneath the welcome shadow of enormous whiskers. 
These antics are far trom appearing censurable in our eyes. Dan- 
dies are perfectly understood to be beings woefully deficient in 
intellect and wit; when, therefore, we behold the miserable 
animals striving to hide the defects of their internal ceconomy, by 
attempting to “tender their external appearance prepossessing, 
though we cannot but smile at the moustrous absurdity of igile 
efforts, a feeling of pity for their welancholy situation restrains 
the ridicule which their ludicrous appearance would otherwise call 
forth. There are, perhaps, persons to be found who would de- 
clare that the attempts of the dandy to decorate its exterior do not 
proceed from any rational principle To these we should say, 
without disputing the justice of their hypothesis, that the torments 
with which such attempts are accompanied ought to be considered 
as a sufficient punition to the wretched individuals who make them. 
The dandy, in its stays, suffers all the miseries of perpetual im- 
prisonment: its stiff cravat places it iv a pillory, and the tension 
of the tie constantly reminds it of the sensation which a halter is 
capable of producing. Many have urged that dandies are to be 
deprecated by reason of the favor which is extended to them in 
society, often to the exclusion of more deserving objects. A little 
reflection must convince the most invidious mind, that the dandy is 
merely tolerated as a beast of burden, to carry the fan or reticule 
(vulgarly called ridicule) of some flirting fair one, and that the 
admiration which is bestowed upon the biped i is attributable only 
to the trappings in which it is caparisoned. 

The persecutions to which this unfortunate genus of mankind 
is exposed, have long urged us to advocate its cause. Hitherto 
we have checked the workings of our compassion, hoping a more 
skilful hand would have deawe a picture of its miseries; but, 


finding our hopes unrealized, we have designed an imperfect 


sketch of its melancholy state, trusting that some feeling mind 
will devise a method for its relief. The august assembly of the 
British Parliament has condescended to frame laws for the pro- 
tection of the asinine race from the rude attacks of ungentle 
coster-mongers, and we may, therefore, perhaps venture to in- 
dulge a hope , that it will take one step lower to alleviate the dis- 
tress of that much despised and injured animal the dandy. 





| 
| 
| 
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A Lesson for Profligates. 
(Concluded from our last.) 


99 


*¢ | have heard you form your plans,” said the stranger, ‘ and 
possess the means of rendering them futile. You, however, be- 
hold in me a man of desperate fortune; who, if he be suffered to 
be a partaker of your spoil, will not disclose your secret.” The 
gamblers had no alternative but to comply with his request; and 
he was, therefore, permitted to accompany them to Wilford’s 
House, where he was introduced as Maurice’s triend, and re- 
ceived accordingly. 

On cards being proposed, Henry declared his determination to 
abstain from play. ‘* Nay,” said Markham, ‘ that is ungenerous. 
Remember at our last meeting how fortunate you were; and that 
1 was among those who suffered by your success, you cannot in 
honour refuse me my revenge.” ‘* Well, well, as you will,” re- 
plied Henry, “ but whatever may be the issue of to night, ’tis the 
last I pass at the gaming-table.” The several parties were soon 
formed: Markham and Maurice, together with the stranger, con- 
triving to place themselves with Henry, who, after playing for 
some time unsuccessfully acceeded toa proposition made to change 
the game. Dice were substituted for cards, and the stranger 
becoming the antagonist of Henry, he soon found himself not only 
a loser of his previous winnings, but also a considerabie debtor 
to his opponent. Sull, however, he continued to play, increasing 
the stakes, uttering dreadful imprecations, and drinking wine 
goblet after goblet; till at length growing desperate, he started 
from his seat and exclaimed, ‘‘ Within this hour I have lost what 
one moment shall regain, or deprive me of for ever: against all, 
sir, you have won from me, I will stake every thing that remains 
to me on earth. Come, no hesitation, I am resolved. You 
agree. Now, then, to decide my fate.” The attention of the 
whole company was drawn to the issue of the cast. Henry shook 
the dice violently, and threw. The stranger tilted them lightly on 
the board, and revealed to Wilford his ruin. The wretched dupe 
uttered not a word, but, burying his face in his hands, sunk on a 
sofa near him. A silence ensued, disturbed only by the crump- 
ling of the notes, as the stranger removed them from the table into 
his possession. 

The company, perceiving the situation of their host, immedi- 
ately retired; and the only person whom Henry, on recovering 
from his stupor, beheld, was his successful opponent, gazing on 
him with a scrutinizing eye. ‘ Begone! !” cried he, ‘* your pre- 
sence tortures me.” “ Methinks,” replied the stranger, calmly, 
‘* it ill becomes Sir Henry Wilford to bid me leave a house of 
which [ am the master.” ‘‘ Villain!” cried Henry, starting from 
his seat, ‘‘ dare you to taunt me with the success of your con- 
spiracy; quit the house this instant, or” ——‘* Hold, interrupted 
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his companion, ‘‘ no threats: I am about to part from you, but 
the language you have used requires that we should meet again ; 
to-morrow morning I shall expect from you that satisfaction my 
honour demands, when and where you shall know shortly.” 
*¢ This very hour if you will: let this room be at once the scene 
of my ruin and my death.” ‘* No, sir, to-morrow morning,” 
replied the stranger, and abruptly left the apartment. It was not 
long before Henry received a note, mentioning the time and place 
appointed for their meeting. After which he sunk down in a 
state of weariness and insensibility on his couch. 

The first streaks of the morning were visible, when Henry 
awoke from an unrefreshing slumber to a sense of his melancholy 
situation. The first thing he did was to write letters to Mary and 
her father, intended for their perusal should he fall in the ap- 
proaching duel; then taking his pistols, he left the house unknown 
to all. On arriving at the appointed place, he found the 
stranger, with Markham as his second. The party proceeded in 
silence to a secluded spot, where they paused. Henry drew out 
his pistols, and was about to take his position, when Markham 
expressed his surprise that no friend attended him to the ground 
on his behalf. ‘‘ Friend!” cried Henry, bitterly, ‘ I should 
have conceived you were well aware that all friends vanish with 
prosperity. I have no friend; nor, ov this occasion, have [ 
need of one. Come, sir, take your station.” ‘* Not so fast,” 
cried Markham, ‘“‘ as no friend attends on your behalf, should 
fatal consequences result from your adversary’s fire, reports 
might be spread prejudicial to our honour; I, therefore, ad- 
vise my principal to postpone the meeting.” Henry was about 
to reply, when two bailifis made their appearance, and ar- 
rested him for debt. The stranger and Markham immediately 
disappearred, leaving Henry with the officers, whom he was 
compelled to accompany to a prison. 

His feelings on entering this abode of misery were torturing in 
the extreme. Accustomed from his intancy to behold the smiling 
and voluptuous countenance of luxury, the looks of poverty and 
despair which met him at every turn, formed a contrast too har- 
rowing for contemplation. 

On entering the wretched apartment allotted to him, he found 
it already occupied by three fellow-prisoners, two of whom were 
engaged in a game at cribbage for a few halfpence, while the 
third, who appeared suffering | from illness, was taking a little 
porridge for his breakfast, which was tendered him bya wretched, 
but still young and beautiful wife. The entrance of a new-comer 
drew but little notice from the miserabie inmates, and not a word 
was spoken by any of them, till Henry, on being told that he must 
share his bed with one of the prisoners, positively refused to do 
so. ‘* That or none,” cried the jailor, ‘‘ unless you can sport 


enough blunt to chum out the other gentleman.” ‘ Aye,” said 
the gentleman alluded to, ‘* and let me teil you, with all your d—d 
pride, L think you'll find that no easy matter; for though I hav’nt, 
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like you, a dandy’s coat on my back, I’ve adeuced deal more money 
in my pocket.” Henry made no answer to this unfeeling vaunt, 
but casting a contemptuous look on his addresser, left the room 
amidst the shouts and j jeers of the remaining prisoners. 

The night came on, and Henry having no place to repose in, 
was compelled to pace to and fro the dark corridors of the prison. 
Not a footstep but his own was moving among those of the many 
miserable beings whose captivity he shared—not a sound could 
be heard save the pattering of the rain, driven by the wind against 

a distant window, and at intervals the murmuring of some restless 
dreamer. The loneliness of the place was agonizing to Henry. 
But three nights had elapsed since he was surrounded by the 
gay, and in the society of the one he loved: he was now in a 
prison, alone, without hope or friend. In this wretched 
situation, he continued wandering about, till overpowered by 
fatigue, he sat down on the cold steps of the stone staircase, and 
spite of all his misery, there sunk to sleep. 

He was awakened in the morning by the jailor, who passed on 
without making any remark. As the day advanced Henry began 
to feel the pangs of hunger; but having, on entering the prison, 
been compelled to give up the little money he possessed, in pay- 
ment of the fees exacted on such occasions, he was unable to 
procure himself food. ‘Is this then,” said he, as he entered 
his apartment, which its other occupants had for a time quitted, 
‘is this, then, to be the termination of a career so gloriously be- 
gun? Are the bright prospects of my youth to vanish thus? 
Must I, who have been nurtured at the breast of luxury, die of 
starvation in a prison? It cannot, shall not be—my own hand 
shall rid me of the burden of existence before it crushes me be- 
neath its weight.” He was about to draw a pistol from his bosom, 
when the stranger who was the cause of his confinement stood 
before him. ‘* Rash unthinking man,” cried he, ‘* what were 
you about to do.” <‘* Leave me,” uttered Henry, faintly, * do 
not attempt to prolong an existence which is agony.” <‘ I come 
to render it delightful,” cried the stranger, ‘* to heal the wounds 
I have inflicted; to restore you to the society of those you love.” 
** Do not, do not mock me,” said Henry, and burst into tears. 
The stranger approached the wretched man; placed a chair be- 
side him, and taking his hand, addressed him thus: ‘* Henry,” 
said he, ‘‘ you have considered me, not without cause, your bit- 
terest enemy; you are now to be undeceived. Listen. You 
may have heard your father speak of a younger brother, who left 
England many years back to try his fortune ia India; I am that 
brother, and have returned with riches sufficient to rank me among 
the wealthy. My voyage home was made in the same vessel as 
that which brought Sir William Heartweil aud his daughter to 
their country. Often were you mentioned by them with affection ; 
and they anticipated meeting you with almost as much delight, as 
once more behiolding their native isle. On arriving, however, at 
the metropolis, Sir William dispatched a letter to me at Ports- 
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mouth, were I was detained on business, infurming me that report 
spoke so ill of your conduct, that until he was convinced of your 
reform, he could not admit you to his friendship. Distressed at 
this intelligence, [ hastened to London, with the intention of 
endeavouring to reclaim you. I had not been long in the coffee- 
room of the hotel where the coach stopped, when two persons 
entered, Markham and Maurice. Fatigued by my journey, I 
was reclining on a bench, enveloped in a cloak, and unobserved 
heard them form plans to plunder you of your fortune. 1 deter- 
mined instantly to preserve you, and atthe same time to teach you 

a lesson which should have the effect of curing for ever your desire 
for play. Drawing one of my travelling pistols from my bosom, 
I insisted upon being a partaker of the intended spoil, at the same 
time threatening exposure to your associates, unless my request 
were complied with. L was accordingly introduced to your house. 
The result you know. All! your losings arerestored. I have de- 
clared myself to Maurice and Markham, from whom I have ob- 
tained what they have before unfairly won from you. Your im- 
prisonment here is to be attributed to me; I, however, now bring 
you your release. You willaccompany me to Sir William Heart- 
well, who is aware of all that has trauspired; and, confidently 
anticipating your reformation, consents to receive you not only 
as a friend, but asa father.” ‘To continue this narrative would be 
unnecessary, as all may easily imagine the result of the Profligate’s 
Lesson. 








On Greatuess. 


The power of speech was certainly intended to enable us to 
convey to each other the precise ideas that arise in our minds, but 
it unfortunately happens, that there being no positive criterion, at 
least in the English language, by which to judge of the specific 
meaning of words, they are frequently interpreted very differently 
by different persons, so that a phrase may be understood in one 
sense in one part of the town, and quite in an opposite at 
another. 

To bring a frequent instance of this, where shall we find a cer- 
tain standard for the meaning of the word great? <A great man 
at the Royal Exchange differs as materially from a great man at 
Court, as the great lady of an obscure village does from the lady 
patroness of Almack’s. 

There are great men in every line. Snip, the tailor, speaks of 
his predecessor, Mr. Cabbage, as a very great man, because he 
invented the collar for coats; while Mons. Fribble, the dancing 
master, bows to the greatness of his countryman, who rivalled 
the goose in standing on one leg. Formerly, he only was great 
who did some mighty mischief, or some important service to 
mankind. 

The lawgiver, who humanized nations, and the conqueror, who 
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desolated them, were the chief competitors for so noble a title, 
although the inspired geniuses who sung their praises, enjoyed no 
nig ggardly share of the greatness they so amply contributed to 
bestow. Men now attain to greatness by more compendious 
methods. The king’s patent formerly could only bestow nobility ; 
it can now confer greatness, and that from the patented whisker- 
maker up to the learned editor of the Censor,—and who shall 
dispute such authority / 

Perhaps, as guardians of public morals, it might be worth 
while for us to enquire whether any thing can be tr uly great which 
has not for its aim some object equal to the whole conception of 
the human mind, which may make way for some most learned 
and prennee disquisitions upon the subject. 

We might even fancy that some future Plato should be found 
lecturing at the Royal or at the Mechanics’ naenrnn thus upon 
so erudite a matter. It were in vain to pursue greatness through 
all the imaginary forms it assumes, in the wild opinions of men; 
but 1 shall content myse!f with examining a tew of the most ob- 
vious. ‘The first which naturaily preseuts itself is the grand dis- 
play of human greatness in the conduct of states, and the govern- 
ment of empires. Empues are, indeed, mighty machines; but as 
a steam engine, whose powers, though so immense as to be deemed, 
by Sir Humphry Davy, incalculable, are set in motion by a very 
small portion of fire, so the wheels of the state are frequently 
moved by powers inadequately mean. Instead of that grand and 
general principle of universal benevolence and disinterested 
patriotism, which ought to actuate those who guide the helm of 
empire, we often behold personal interest opposed to public 
welfare ;—private pique outweighing national advantage ;—cor- 
ruption forming the basis of those rewards which ought to be 
bestowed on merit only ;—and influence obtaining those posts 
which ought to be given to those best qualified to fill them. 

That man, indeed, to little purpose begs, 
Whose wife, or sister, has not handsome legs, 
Or pretty face,—or scrup'lously refuse 

Some lordling’s vacant moments to amuse. 

Let his sweet partner some soft moment find, 
Her noble g gull to dalliance inclin’d— 

Then beg (when he’s in such an am’rous mood) 
He’d give her kinsman some appointment good.* 

To descend a step lower and enquire into the greatness of mili- 
tary operations; we find it is not talent, but success, which makes 
the great officer. 

Enquire of literature for greatuess. We find a swelling bom- 
bast, not so much of sentiment as of style, substituted for the true 
sublime ; horror heaped on horror; gross personality and mawkish 
details of the drawing room, with neither plot incident nor ad- 
venture. Almacks, Herbert Lacy, Confessions of an Old Maid, 
to wit. Nor can we speak in much higher terms of the literary 
portion of the diurnal and weekly press. 


Shall we not then conclude that, since, in these enlightened 





* British Eclogues. 13 the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
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times, those pursuits which seem most great, descend to such 
trifling littlenesses, and totally fail in obtaining greatness, the 
cause must lie in the pursuits themselves, and not in the steps 
taken by those very beings who have shewn themselves capable of 
such deep research, and of such indefatigable ingenuity in dis- 
covering ways so minute as those they have condescended to 
investigate. 








New Publications. 


The fashionable world are in a state of intense excitement, in 
consequence of the announcement of a work entitled, ‘‘ The 
Miseries attendant upon a Fashionable Life; or, The probabili- 
ties of being Cornuted.” The author is supposed to be a Baronet 
who has lately unsuccessyully figured in the common law and ec- 
clesiastical courts, and also in a self-constituted tribunal yclept 
the ‘* Court of Honour.” 

It is utterly impossible to conceive the anxiety which pervades 
the brilliant circles of haut ton tor the appearance of this very 
singularly entitled publication, and which it is strongly presumed 
will be one of the most unique in its nature, and in the events 
which it will detail, that has been published for some time. So 
great was the alarm occasioned by its first announcement, that 
several of the most celebrated beauties, moving in the highest 
circles of rank and fashion, actually swooned at the thrilling dééle 
of the work. 


‘“* Coming events cast their shadows before.”’ 


The shop of the publisher is crowded daily to such a degree, by 
the influx of persons coming to bespeak a copy of the work, that 
he is under the necessity of having a peace officer (of course a 
literary myrmidon) in constant attendance to preserve tranquillity. 

The forthcoming novel of ** Grosvenor Square in Perturbation ; 
or, The Coachman’s Triangular Hat,” will be published on Wed- 
nesday next. The title has attracted considerable attention 
amongst the tea-table quidnuncs, and the work will, no doubt, 
not disappoint them in a rich treat of scan. mag. 








Wublic Abuse. 


Mr. Epiror,—I cannot express the gratification I have felt 
in the perusal of your valuable and novel work, and I take the 
liberty of transmitting to you the ideas suggested to me bya recent 
visit to one of the most well-known exhibitions in the metropolis, 
and one which, perhaps, merits your censure more than any other. 
I allude to the Spanish Armoury in the Tower, which has been 
arranged under the superintendance of the Board of Ordnance. 
Having lately devoted no small portion of my time, to a research 
into the customs of past ages, especially the method of wartare, 
and the nature of the arms used by the ancients, IT anticipated my 
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visit to the Tower with considerable delight, till Dr. Meyrick’s 
‘¢ Critical Inquiry” on the subject was placed before me, when | 
discovered the statements usually made by those corpulent 
gentlemen, yclept warders, to be a tissue of gross falsehoods. I 
will at once proceed to point out some of the most glaring decep- 
tions practised on the public. Having entered the gate, I was 
conducted by my worthy guardian in scarlet and gold, to the door 
of the Spanish Armoury, which not until I had paid two shillings 
was I permitted to enter. They were given: and I was about to 
proceed, when my custos interrupted me with, ‘* And one shilling 
you are to pay to me.” After this imposition the mendacious 
exhibitor commenced his career, by introducing to my notice two 
porcupines Curiously composed of bayonet blades. ‘ Were these 
trom the Armada?” eried [. ‘* No, sir,” vociferated the beef- 
eater, ‘* they are contrived by Mr. Wright.” We next advanced 
to the supposed Spanish instruments of torture; to wit, thumb- 
screws, the merit of which ingenious contrivances of cruelty is, I 
fear, due to our own ancestors, as those who have read the 
Waverly novels will remember. How the Spaniards became 
possessed of them, I leave to those better versed in antiquities 
than myself to decide. The ‘ Invincible Banner, with a crucifix 
upon it.” Oh! impudence! This out-Herods Herod! Actually 
nothing more than a piece of leather, having stuck on it a piece 


of card, cut in che shape of across. Is this to be endured? One 
thing more, and I have done. ‘* The identical axe, wherewith 
Anne Boleyn was beheaded.” Unfortunately for the identity of 


the axe, there is only the simple circumstance in contradiction, 
that her head was struck off by a sword. It is almost hopeless 
to remonstrate against the pecuniary demands which disgrace the 
exhibition of every public building in this metropolis ; and a more 
degrading task can scarcely fall” to the lot of any one who has 
been on the continent, than to attend a foreigner to Westminster 
Abbey, St. Paul’s, &c. &e. 

The statement of these facts in your widely circulated pub- 
lication, will, I trust, be the means of annihilating the impositions 
alluded to. CRITICUS. 








Gramatic Censor. 


DRURY LANE. 


The production of a new tragedy is a very rare occurrence, but 
the success of one is an event which still less frequently happens. 
The announcement of Rienzi, of course, therefore, excited con- 
siderable attention, more especially as it was known to be from 
the pen of Miss Mitford, the authoress of Foscari, the only 
tragedy of any merit which has been brought out fur some time at 
either of the theatres. 

The piece is founded on the story of Nicholas Rienzi Gabini, 
but Miss Mitford has deviated materially from the facts, as related 


by Gibbon. 
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The following is a sketch of the fable forming the subject of the 
play, from which the reader will perceive wherein the dramatiste 
has differed from the historian. 

In the first scene, Rienzi enters ruminating among the monu- 
ments, and excites a few of the citizens against the tyranny of the 
nobles. At this time, the head of the Ursini (the enemies of the 
Colonna family, the patrons of Rienzi) has just been raised to 
the chief dignity in Rome, and passes across the stage with his 
followers; one of whom strikes a citizen, and is laid prostrate by 
Rienzi. This is the first decided instance of revolt. Rienzi 
gathers all his forces at midnight, near the Capitol; and Angelo, 
son of Stephen Colonna is persuaded to join them by Rienzi, “who 
holds out his daughter, Claudia, as an inducement, tor whows he 
has discovered Angelo Colonna to have conceived an attachment. 
In the third act, Rienzi has arrived at the pinnacle of power, and 
has been elected iribune of the people. At the commencement 
of the fourth, a conspiracy has been formed by old Colonna, 
Ursini, and other nobles against Rienzi, which he discovers ata 
banquet given on the occasion of the marriage of his daughter 
with young Colonna. Rienzi pardons the Pe a and i 
sequently compels Stephen Colonna to submit to various de- 
gradations, which treatment of his father so enrages Angelo, that 
a quarrel ensues between himself and Rienzi. ‘On this the par- 
doned nobles take up arms, with Angelo at their head, but they 
are entirely subdued, and are all taken or slain: Rienzi orders 
the execution of the prisoners; but, on the persuasion of Claudia, 
he dispatches a messenger to save the life of Angelo. The ac- 
quittal arrives too late; and news is brought by Lady Colonna of 
the decapitation of her son. Claudia swoons at the intelligence, 
and is borne insensible from the stage. Savelli reassembles his 
troops, and is about to assail the gates, when thay are thrown open 
by Rienzi, who gives up the insignia of his office. His enemies, 
however, dart upon him, and Claudia entering at the same time, 
both father and daughter are killed by the infuriated multitude. 

The character of Rienzi was admirably pourtrayed by Young 
throughout, and it would be difficult to say in what parts he pre- 
eminently excelled. It was an even and an exceilent perform- 
ance. Coope r, as Angelo Colonna, acted with an unusual degree 
of energy; in his quarrel scene with Rienzi he was particularly 
animated, and gained considerable applause. Mr. Mude, as 
Ursini, was as noisy as any itinerant vendor of bandboxes, but 
the brevity of his part prev ented his becoming a sertous annoy- 
ance. We would, however, still recommend the omission of what- 
ever may be at all unnecessary in the portion of the play allotted to 
this man,—the leaving out of a single line would be a desideratum. 

A Miss Philips ‘made her first appearance in the part of 
Claudia. Its not one of very great importance, but it is never- 
theless sufficient to show, that the debutante possesses powers of 
no mean order. Her voice is very soft, her person tall and 
graceful; and when accustomed to the stage, she will, we have 
no doubt, become a favourite in the me tropolis. Mrs. Faucit had 
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very little to do as Lady Colonna, but that little was done well. 
We must now, having spoken of the performers, take a slight 
view of the merits of the tragedy itself. 

There is a great deal of very good language, though there are 
some parts of it which are, in our estimation, absolutely ridiculous, 
For example, Rienzi asking tis daughter what it is that weighs 
on her; spirits, actually addresses her in these words—“ What 
ails thee, ladybird?” The absurdity of this requires no comment. 
We might point out numerous instances of this kind, together with 
a host of anachronisms; but the general excellence of the piece 
in some measure atones for these errors. Thereis, however, one 
peculiarity, that we cannot forbear mentioning: Miss Mitford has 
no mercy on her Dramatis Persone, but consigns them all to 
death most indiscriminately. In act four, half the characters have 
been swept off by a massacre, which we learn has taken place 
since act three, and at the termination of the piece, none of the 
characters being left alive to announce it for repetition. Cooper 
does so, though we have just heard a poetical description of his 
execution. The tragedy was completely successful; not a mark 
of disapprobation was expressed throughout. 

COVENT GARDEN. 

On Thursday, the 2nd of October, the favourite opera of the 
Barber of Seville was performed at the above theatre, when Miss 
Forde and Mr. Green made their first appearance on this stage; 
the former in the character of Rosina, and the latter in that of 
Figaro. 

Miss Forde has previously appeared in London with success, 
both at Drury Lane and the Haymarket; but since leaving these 
theatres, she has accepted only provincial engagements, and has 
now returned to the metropolis considerably improved both in her 
singing and her acting. She possesses a pleasing and rather a 
powerful voice, and executes the most rapid involutions with 
great accuracy: she was deservedly encored in several of her 
songs, and throughout the whole of her performance met with the 
most decided approbation. Mr. Green, as the intriguing barber, 
acted with a great deal of vivacity and spirit; he was by no means 
deficient in confidence, and appeared fully sensible of his own 
merit. This is, perhaps, not out of place in Figaro, but there 
are many characters in which it will be necessary for Mr. Green 
to conceal his self-satisfaction from the audience. He was suc- 
cessful in the part, and will be found an useful adjunct to the 
Covent Garden company. Fawcett made Doctor Bartolo very 
amusing and laughable; and Wrench, as the Count, played well, 
but heakad very bad; his first Renin did not fit him, and was 
likewise somewhat too shabby for the Count Almaviva. The 
opera went off extremely well, and has been several times suc- 
cessfully repeated. 

The Belle’s Stratagem was performed here on the 7th of Oc- 
tober, in which Mr. Green sustained the part of Flutter; he went 
ee it in a vivacious, but by no means in a gentlemanly man- 

; he had too much grimace and jumping about, which may be 
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very well in some class of society, but not in such as that in 
which Flutter is supposed to move. By the bye, the newspaper 
critics have been warm in the praise of Mr. Green’s gentility,— 
they do not know the true meaning of the word;—their idea of 
a gentleman would not be received in really well-bred circles. 
Miss Jarman undertook the difficult part of Letitia Hardy; her 
hoydenish scenes were disgustingly extravagant, but in the other 
portions of the character, she acquitted herself in a creditable 
manner. In the masquerade scene, in place of the minuet de la 
cour, she introduced a song, which, considering she is not a pro- 
fessed singer, was executed ina praiseworthy manner. We are 
sorry to be compelled to revert again to the thrusting forward of 
Mr. Duruset, in parts for which he is not qualified. In the cha- 
racter of Courtall, he appeared to feel his own inefficiency to a 
most pitiable extent: and the audience were decidedly of the 
same opinion as the actor. The comedy was on the whole well 
performed. 
SURREY THEATRE. 

A new drama has been produced here, under the titie of 
‘¢ Dissipation in Humble Life,” in which the misery aud want 
which invariably result from vicious habits are forcibly depicted. 

Rayner’s delineation of the character of George Glebeland, the 
hero of the piece, was in many parts impressive, and in strict 
accordance with nature; but he is somewhat too much addicted 
to rant, which materialiy detracts from the general excellence of 
his performance. He is nevertheless, with this exception, a mas- 
terly actor, and, in the line he has adopted, unquestionably with- 
out an equal. Mrs. Egerton contrived to give some importance 
to the short part of Jaue Glebeland. The piece was very suc- 
cessful throughout, aud on its being announced for repetition, the 
applause was universal. 

ADELPHI THEATRE. 

A new burletta, called the ‘* May Queen,” has been produced 
at this theatre. It is not a piece of superior merit; but the ad- 
mirable acting of the principal performers rendered it toleiable. 
Mathews, as Caleb Pipkin, a tinker, kept the audience in perfect 
good humour, and introduced the celebrated song descriptive of 
a Country Fair, the spoken parts of which he gave in an irre- 
sistibly ludicrous manner. T. P. Cooke, as Sampson the Ser- 
geant, sustained the high reputation he has acquired in melo- 
dramatic characters; and Mrs. Yates enacted Mary Bowyer 
very interestingly. We are sorry that we cannot speak in terms 
of approbation of Mr. Butler, from Newcastle; he is tame where 
he endeavours to be impressive, and is altogether, in serious 
parts at least, an ineffective and a heavy actor. 





____ Answers to Correspondents on the wrappers of the Part. 
: ERRAT A.—Page 40, line 2, for 156 and 157, read 196 and 197. 
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